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¢ Show ---a rich field 
FINGER -PAINI . 
ome for exploration 


wee” 


Shaw Finger-Paint, the original finger-paint cre- 
ated by Ruth Faison Shaw, has long since come of 
age. It is now an important medium for every age, 
for both craft and creative art purposes. As stu- 
dents progress, they find it a rich field for experi- 
ment. Fascinating new effects are produced by 
using brushes or a squeegee, daubing with sponges 
or string, and making prints. 
A new folder, “Let’s Explore” 
is yours for the asking. For a 
free copy, write Dept. SA-5 


BINNEY 2 SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fine Colors at School Budget Prices 
WEBER 


















Oil and Water 
COLORS 


No need to compromise quality for price 
if you buy Weber MALFA Oil and Water 
Colors. They are pure, brilliant, and reliable, 
with excellent working properties and brush 
response. 

MALFA Oil Colors are put up in studio 
size tubes (4x 1”), in 45 colors and whites 
Conform to National Bureau of Standards, 
CS 98-42. 

MALFA Water Colors are put up in 3 x 
Yo" tubes, in 45 colors and whites. 














Malfa Oil and Water Colors contorm to 
the specifications requested by the 
American Artist Professional League 


Color Cards on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 














Patronize your nearest Weber dealer, or school supply distributor. 
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A 3 IN 1 Summer Craft 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 
CUTTERS Offer DRAWING, 
CARVING AND PRINTING 


Send for Lesson Plans for interesting hoiding 









POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 

















before available at such a popular 





price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 





fabric printing and other linoleum printing craft 





enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 








projects Any school supply house will quote 
prices on SPE EDBALL products for this subject 
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New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 








trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 


‘ 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
tian 


recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. or write fr complete literature 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS B a | Manulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 




















NEWS DIGEST 


Pratt to Offer Master's Degree Begin 
ning in September, Pratt Institute will oer a 
program leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Art Teacher Education 


Columbia Announces Conference A 
special work-conference on Art in Educa 
tion will be offered by Teachers College 
Columbia University, from July 6 to 16 
inclusive. Administrators, classroom teach 
ers, and art educators may participate, with 
or without college credit. For information 
and advance registration, write to Professor 
Jack Arends at Teachers College 


Illinois Selects New Arts Dean Pro 
fessor Allen S. Weller, member of the Uni 
versity of Illinois art faculty since 1947, will 
become dean of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts on September 1. Dr. Weller 
succeeds Dean Rexford Newcomb, who 
retires on that date 








Iglehart Speaks at Philadelphia P:: 

fessor Robert Iglehart, chairman of the art 
education department at New York Uni 
versity, is to be the featured speaker at the 
conference held by the Philadelphia Art 
Teachers Association Tyler School of Fine 
Arts, on May 7 


Buffalo to Increase Art Faculty Seven 
additional faculty members will be added 
by the division of art education, State Col 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, in September 
The new appointees will teach studio courses 
formerly provided by the staff of the Al 
bright Art School which becomes a unit of 
the University of Buffalo on July 1 Ap 
pointments will increase the art staH to 


twenty-one 


Eastern Ceramic Show June 2-6 Con 
vention Hall, Asbury Park, New Jersey 
will be the scene of the Eastern Ceramic 
Show, sponsored by Ceramic Leagues, Inc 
opening on June 2. Entry forms may be ob 
tained by writing Ceramic Leaques, Box 
487, Summit, New Jersey 


M.1.T. Offers Summer Program New 
concepts in architecture will be explored by 
teachers, designers, and architects attending 
the three-week program in design funda 
mentals at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology beginning on July 6. Professor 
Richard Filipowski, who directs the program 
will be aided by Gyorgy Kepes and other 
distinguished staff members. Details are 
available from the Summer Sessions Of ice 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Southern California Art Program |he 
University of Southern California depart 
ment of fine arts will conduct a special pro 
gram during the summer session, with out 
standing visiting professors and sta mem 
bers. Dr. Edward L. Mattil of Penn State 
will offer special work in art education 















Patent Pending 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS 
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THE ALL PURPOSE SCHOOL PAINT 


© A FINGER PAINT thot cannot be surpassed. 


@ A SCREEN PAINT made practical for elementary children. 


e AN EASEL PAINT that allows new freedom. 


© A CERAMIC GLAZE made by mixing borax with 


Nu Media; it is inexpensive and nontoxic. 


THERE IS NO SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR NU MEDIA 


Nu Media-and the Nu Media experiences-were developed by men and women in Art Education. 


Write Dept. A for a free 28-page booklet about this amazing paint. 16 colors. 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 





CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 


formerly, Supervisor of 
Art, Elementary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


At your finger tips—a Source of New, 
Stimulating Ideas Using Crayons 


by Elise Reid Boylston 


THIS BOOK HELPS YOU: 


@ Introduce art ideas to pupils 
@ Build and hold their interest 


@ Guide and encourage them in creative art work 


A combination reference and instruction book for teachers 


Junior High levels 
Order copies today $3.95 ppd. 


Check these features: 


e Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching cf art. 


@ Illustrations and text give you basic ideas 
and methods for using crayons. 


@ Helps you develop creative leadership... 
and your pupils, creative work in art. 


@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings . . . 
at different grade levels. 


Written to give you ideas to use in your 
daily classes. 


.. . Primary through 


19 compact chapiers, over 100 illustrations 
(6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


145 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRES 
SION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each 


Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 





GRUMBACHER 


“A401 aad 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 

















WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


INSIST ON THE NAME 








'_M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N.Y. 
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FURNITURE 


IS EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


The real beauty of the Sheldon-planned and furnished art room is 


the perfect convenience of everything. 


Everything you need is in easy reach — plenty of space for every 
thing, tailored to fit your exact needs, and located where you want 
it. You'll appreciate how littke time is lost in class changing, how 
smoothly multi-activity classes run, 


However rich you develop your program, your art room is set up 


to draw full benefit from your most ambitious efforts. 


Call in your Sheldon Man to help you plan. 





Y= 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT MUSKEGON ¢ MICHIGAN 





MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN The barriers of distance and language differences 


make it difficult for nations to understand each 


* JONVHOXG Lav 


other, but the international! art exchange program 


may overcome these handicaps of space and tongue. 


Texas junior high school students meet to examine and pack paintings from their area to be shipped abroad in art exchange. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR REO CROSS 











AMERICAN JUNIO® RED CROSS 


Girls in Sweden arrange an exhibit from the United States. 


How | wish you could have had a week with me at the Ecole 
d'Humanite in Golder, Switzerland, where children of all 
races and of many nationalities lived, worked, and played 
together. Young relatives of Nehru, children from most of 
the countries of western Europe, from Britain and the United 
States, and several German-speaking negro war orphans 

all were there. The organizer of this school is the pioneer 
progressive educator of pre-war Germany, Paulus Geheeb 
a gentler version of Michelangelo's Moses in creamy white 
knickers. His philosophy ‘‘to make children sense responsi- 
bility for themselves and the community” and to help ‘each 
develop to his capacity as a human being’ creates the 


atmosphere of the school. After dinner up in her sanctuary 
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overflowing with books, plants, and kittens, kind, generous 
Mrs. Geheeb drew out her collection of children's paintings 
and with sympathetic insight explained how during the worst 
war years these paintings helped relieve tensions arid estab- 
lished a bond of understanding between her and the lonely 
children, many of them war orphans, who had been sent to 
the Ecole, a haven in the Swiss Alps 

There are several such experiments in international living 
among children. One of the finest of them I'm told, 
the Pestalozzi Children's Village in Trogen, Switzerland. 
The League of Red Cross Societies, too, has developed 
Junior Red Cross international camps and study centers 
throughout Europe. But not all children are privileged 
to have these personal contacts which result in warm friend- 
ships based on mutual interests and understanding. For 
most of our young people the barriers of distance and lan- 
guage differences must be crossed in another way. To over- 
come these handicaps of space and tonque, the National 
Art Education Association and the American Junior Red 
Cross resorted to one of the oldest means of communication 
pictures. Seven years ago, the first shipment of paintings 
by young people in the United States was sent to the League 
of Red Cross Societies for distribution in the four countries 
that had indicated a willingness to receive our painted 
message. 

There has been a continued healthy growth to this Inter- 
national School Art Program. When the International Red 
Cross Conference was held in Toronto in the summer of 1952, 
thirty-five national Red Cross sections contributed children’s 
paintings to the program. The Junior Red Cross Newsletter, 
reporting the effect of these paintings on the hundreds of 
visitors who saw the exhibit, noted the first reactions as 
“How interesting!"’ and “How different!’ However, as 
visitors studied the paintings more closely ‘‘this picture of a 
harvest festival in Austria and this of rice-stamping in In- 
donesia, for example, they began to find more than interest 
and variety in the exhibit. The scenes were different, but 
the spirit of the pictures was the same. Here was a means 
by which young people could communicate their feelings 
and experience in a common language. Here was a founda- 
tion for real international understandings.” 

Mr. Schussele, director of the League's Junior Red Cross 
Bureau in Geneva, Switzerland is enthusiastic about the 
program. Interest is keen; there is still the problem of the 
most effective distribution of the thousands of paintings 
from over thirty countries, each picture with its sincere, 
personal, friendly message. From the United States alone 
in 1953, 7,500 paintings from teen-agers in forty states 
were shipped to American Red Cross headquarters to carry 
our story to other lands. While this is probably the largest 
exchange of children's art ever cttempted, there are through 
out the world many other spontaneous efforts at international 
communication through children’s art. Last summer at 
Unesco headquarters in Paris, | saw children's paintings from 
Japan, Austria, Denmark, and especially delightful paint 
ings from Egyptian children Although, according to 






















































AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS AND DEL ANKERS 


A barn dance painted by a tenth grader in Ohio carries the spirit of our gay parties to their new friends in other lands. 


Trevor Thomas, Unesco tries to make contacts for direct 
exchange between countries and schools wishing such cone 
tacts, these collections which come to Paris are also lent to 
countries requesting them 

The Unesco Courier for October, 1953 (available from 
Columbia University Press, New York), is an issue devoted 
to art and education internationally. The articles and 
photographs of children’s art from all over the world are 
inspiring proof of the importance all countries are now as 
cribing to art as a means of child development and a way 
of communicating feelings and ideas. Several summers ago 
Unesco sponsored the first seminar on art education in Bristol! 


England Out of this meeting of art educators from many 


countries have come two developments important to inter 
national communication through art A permanent inter 


“International 
One of 


its objectives is the circulation ot exhibits and kodachromes 


national art education association, the 


Society for Education through Art,”’ was founded 
of children’s art on a world-wide basis The other important 
development indire ctly attributable to the Bristol meeting 
has been the publication by Unesco of the first international 
book on art education, ‘Art and Education,” to which 
specialists in art education from more than twenty countnes 
have contributed articles and illustrations In format, the 


book 


handsome 


with over a hundred illustrations many im color 1% 


In content, it is rich in material for international 
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PITTSBURGH & )OLS AND SAMUEL MUSGRAVE 


Eileen, a seventh grader from Pittsburgh, thinks children in warm countries will enjoy her painting of fun in winter-time. 


understanding through art. (Reviewed in the April issue of 
School Arts. 
New York.) 

Ten years ago international exchanges of art were almost 
exclusively at the museum level. 


Available from Columbia University Press, 


Widespread export and 
import of the art of children—and particularly for children 

were rare, if not nonexistent. Today, disillusioned by the 
Machiavellian maneuvers of power politics, we have dis- 
covered a means of cutting through propaganda-padded 
reporting by press, radio, and movies. Through the art of 
children and youth, we have discovered a direct and honest 
means of international communication. If peace must 
“begin in the minds of men,” surely it is better to set child- 
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dren's minds in the direction of peace through understanding 
the feelings, interests, and ways of other children throughout 
the world. 


subtle but dynamic force in international understanding. 


World-wide exchange of children’s art is a 


Mary Adeline McKibbin is director of art in the Pittsburgh 
schools and an advisory editor of School Arts. She is or 
the council of the National Art Education Association and 
is currently president of the Eastern Arts Association. Miss 
McKibbin was organizer and first chairman of the interna 
tional school art program sponsored by the American Junior 
Red Cross and the National Art Education Association,1947 








AND DEL ANKE® 


This painting by Ruthie Mae of Chicago is her invitation to children in other countries to join her in viewing television. 


Girls of a Hauptschule in Vienna happily pack their paintings for the United States in the international exchange program. 
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CANADIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 


New Zealand student prepares a South Sea marine painting. 


Canadian students prepare typical scenes for art exchange. 


CANADIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 





~ ART AS WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


When children of different countries exchange their 
paintings with each other they discover that people 
are very much the same the world over. The art work 


of children opens windows for world understanding. 


MURIEL UPRICHARD 


“Look,” said John, ‘these Japanese boys are vaulting a 


horse, just like we do." ‘| wonder why they keep their caps 
on their heads in the gym?” said Bill. ‘‘l wish we had one 
of them here. I'd ask him."’ ‘Yes, that is queer,’’ agreed 


John. ‘Say, | wish | could put on the paint like this boy 
does. Isn't it terrific?’’ This conversation took place in 
front of the Japanese section of an international exhibition 
of school art. It iilustrates the reaction of Canadian boys 
and girls all across the country, to art from other lands. They 
are fascinated by the similarities and the differences in our 
culture and other cultures. They are interested in the 
differences in techniques and media. Their eyes are opened 
to other ways of life, their curiosity is whetted, and they are 
ready for new adventures in understanding 

The problem of promoting understanding among school 
children living in diverse cultures has become more urgent 
during this century and is gaining the attention of educators 
throughout the world. Student exchanges are probably the 
best means of developing understanding but they are ex 
pensive in time, money and personnel and, therefore, can be 
arranged on only a very limited scale. Films, film strips 
and other visual aids are a help. Almost every school sub 
ject could contribute to understanding if it were handled 
from that point of view. For example, the study of geog 
raphy, history and science can lead to a broad understand- 
ing of mankind. Music is a universal language of sound 
Each of them, however, can contribute in only a limited 
way, while art is unique in that everyone can participate 
It is the language without words from time immemorial. The 
cave man used it before he had a written lanquaas The 
young child used it before he could read or write. Through 
it the artist can convey across both time and space intimate 
thoughts and emotions which he could not express in words 
even to a contemporary 

To use our creative art classes for the furtherance of 
international understanding is to bring to both teacher and 


taught a new purpose and a new drive Already we are 








attempting to help our pupils to find themselves through ex- 
pression in art—to think clearly and to arrange their thoughts 
concretely, to observe their surroundings and to express 
their reactions to them freely, to find pleasure in color and 
form. Can we add to this a new objective—to show our 
way of life to other people in other lands? If we can, our 
pupils have an added reason for looking about them with 
careful eyes—that they may see what is unique and interest- 
ing in our society. Also, they have a new reason for 
expressing themselves clearly and realistically—that those 
far away may catch a glimpse of life as we live it. Then, 
too, there is the value of the incoming foreign art which 
opens windows on the world for our pupils. They do not 
need much help to conclude that basically all peoples are 
the same—they eat, sleep, play, have holidays and holy 
days as we do: they see that the diferences are the super- 
ficial ones of style of clothing, kinds of food and social 
customs. They are interested in the message each picture 
brings, curious about the life behind it and, therefore, recep- 
tive to more information about it. They are excited and 
challenged by the different media used and by the creative 
skill shown. 

In all these ways an international school art program 
can motivate the home art program, carry a message of 
friendship abroad, and promote some degree of mutual 
understanding among the participating national groups. 
For these reasons, in 1947, the American and the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross joined forces to send school art abroad 
and to receive art from Junior Red Cross Sections of other 
national societies. This was by no means a new idea, but it 
had never been effectively implemented because no eHective 
channel for the program existed. True, many exhibitions of 
school art had been circulated to schools in many countries 
but few, if any of them, reached past the urban schools. The 
Junior Red Cross reaches into the remotest rural schools in 
sixty-one countries This was the unique advantage of the 
program and possibly one of the chief reasons for its success 
The idea was well received and today thirty-six National 
Junior Red Cross sections are coopercting in the Junior Red 
Cross School Art Program. Their eforts are promoted and 
coordinated by the Junior Red Cross Bureau of the League 
of Red Cross Societies (Geneva) 

In Canada, art is received from Junior Red Cross sections 
of other national societies oy the National Red Cross office 
There it is screened by a committee composed of experts in 
the field of art education. Art selected as suitable is 
mounted and arranged in small exhibitions of from twenty 
to thirty-five pictures representative of three or more coun- 
tries. These are circulated throughout the schools of the ten 
provinces, with the cooperation cf the provincial depart- 
ments of education. Every effort is made to get the pictures 
into the classrooms of small and isolated schools. Also in 
cooperation with the provincial departments of education, 
boys and girls in every province participate in this Junior 
Red Cross program. Committees of art educators in each 


province screen these pictures and transmit suitable ones to 








national headquarters. From those received, exhibitions of 
about forty pictures representative of all Canada are made 
up and sent to foreign Junior Red Cross sections 

In eacn of the participating countries the pattern is 
similar, though of course adapted to local conditions. The 
schools enrolled in the American Junior Red Cross wishing 
to participate in this program should apply to their local 
Red Cross Chapter for further information Each year since 
1947 the number of pictures sent abroad and the number of 
countries participating has increased sharply. It is hoped 
and confidently expected that, despite its natural limitations 
this program will grow in volume and continue in time 
sufficiently to influence the development of mutual under 


standing in the youth of many lands 


Dr. Muriel Uprichard is director, Canadian Junior Red Cross. 


Canadian children hang art received from thirty-six nations 
for the International Red Cross Conference, Toronto, 1952. 
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Tripoli, Wisconsin students discuss their paintings, intended to portray American life, before shipment to other countries. 


RUTH J. STOLLE 


Tripoli, Wisconsin students carefully considered 


each piece of art work to be sent abroad, for they 
wanted every painting to be a sincere and an honest 


portrayal of the real spirit and life in America. 


What the art exchange meant to us 


lt we had merely searched through our files of accumulated 
pictures made by the children of Tripoli, Wisconsin, in 
various former experimentations with art media, | am sure 
we could have had a selection of paintings suitable to send 


But | 


felt much of the purpose in this excellent program would be 


into the area office for the International Art program 


lost unless each child had opportunity to plan his portrayal 
of his bit of America with the constant thought in mind 
that around the world, were boys and girls who felt about 
their country, quite like he did about his. More than likely 
they would look at his picture and realize, as he would, that 
it was an honest gesture of friendship. These thoughts were 


uppermost in our minds as we began searching out our varied 
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and dis 
While no men 


tion was made as to the quality of our work, each was his 


viewpoints, preparing our preliminary sketches 


cussing and evaluating each other's plans. 
own severest critic. ‘‘Is it sincere?" ‘‘Is it honest?’’ were the 
main questions asked. Such purpose in painting brought 
out the best in each one's work, and with it, a broadened 
understanding of each other grew. There was a keener grasp 
of how seriously we were taking this as a responsibility 
There were the happy children's reactions to consider 
The child 
who proudly showed her church where she attended Sunday 
The pride of another who depicted how she had 


helped make hay the summer before who also took plenty of 


Painting is sheer joy in the use of lovely color 


school 





















































good-natured ribbing for the way she drew herself holding 
the hay fork. ‘Don't tell us you could lift hay up on top 
of a load holding a fork in that awkward fashion,"’ laughed 
the boys, who proceeded to demonstrate the action. When 
she improved her sketch they conceded to her. There was 
the tomboy who drew the tree house she had built. Several 
of the boys had long helped with the family budget by 
earning money, trapping, or helping with maple sugaring 
pulpwood cutting, cleaning eqas for market; farm chores and 
kitchen work were regular tasks and not so interesting for 
most to picture 

We lacked enough brushes to go around and such had 
through necessity, to be shared. Thrift in handling both 
paper and paint makes for serious picture planning. Those 
who grew a bit careless with materials were reprimanded by 
the rest. We could not afford to waste anything. When one 
of the smaller boys represented the temporarily abandoned 
schoolyard swings so starkly in his picture called, ‘After 
Recess,’ | was amused to see that it would be a fine piece 
of propaganda toward persuading the district into purchas- 
ing new playground equipment. After all hadn't | learned 
from my own past experience that several very graphically 
painted pictures of some crumbling, dilapidated shacks 
had been the motivating force for their removal permanently 
trom the scene. When we set about looking for beauty in 


the commonplace, we grew to observe keenly and to react 





Phyllis, left, painted carved altar presented to local Finnish 
Lutheran Church by a German group. Above, Shirley 


and Carol view Carol’s woter-color portrait of her father. 


vividly We must exercise judgment and discrimination if 
we are to be sincere in our painting | watched many of the 
children grow and develop from insincere painters who 
wanted to depict just pretty fussy and shallow ideas to 


honest artists who began fo express simple homely things 





with some vision, and best of all, to take joy in the doing 
When the time came for selecting a limited number for 
our presentation, there was much concem over choosing 
our best work. Each picture chosen had a legend written 
by the artist. All the work was displayed before the whole 
school and some of the parent groups Each child gave an 
. explanation of why he chose his subject, what media he used 
\a ¥ what he tried to soy in his picture When | realized there 
was pride on the part of both participants and non partici 
pants | had a great deal of inner satisfaction. | believe 
the heart grows as well as the mind when you increase your 
understanding of art If you develop a feeling for the 
beautiful you will not overlook neglected people places or 
things for this feeling for beauty will make you want to 
help build a finer world. With boys and girls around the 
world enjoying a shared search for beauty may come a 


realization that together we may progress toward that qoal 





Ruth J. Stolle is the art supervisor at Tripoli, Wisconsin 
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AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Japanese children examine paintings before shipping abroad. 


ART MAKES US 
NEARER APART 


Letters from Japan inspire William to paint another picture. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS AND SAMUEL MUSGRAVE 
» ry 2 


“~, 


PEG STAPLETON Fourth grade teacher, Yakima, Wash. 


“Why they do things just like us! 
apart,’’ awed a fifth grader after seeing a display of Japan- 


This makes us nearer 


ese art sent to the Hoover School, Yakima, Washington, on 
an exchange. Characters in that social studies book do live 
after all—this was the grand awakening discovered by these 
and many other students who had the opportunity of seeing 
the collection. Immediately, there developed new apprecia- 
tions and interests in the lives, ideas, and ways of real people 
in real countries across the seas The sincere feeling of 
closeness to something which seemed to be only in a geog- 
raphy book before is expressed in the poems written as 
letters by two fifth grade girls after being inspired by the 
pictures madé by Japanese schoo! children their own age. 
The classes sharing this art were truly brought “nearer 
apart.” It was a high peak inspiration too often lacking in 
American homes and schools, yet so important for world 
feeling and understanding. If more sharing could be made 


possible we would “laugh and talk together through art.”’ 


Friendship 

Let's join in a chain of friendship, 
Little friends across the sea. 

Let's all join hands around the world 
- By sending letters you and me. 

Let's all play games together 
Though we are far apart, 

We will laugh and talk together 
Through our letters and our art. 


LEE ANN SMITH 


Beyond 


Beyond the blue horizon 

Awaits a beautiful day. 

From Yakima to Tokyo 

Across the sea let's play. 

And though we are far apart; 

Let's sing and rime — let's all start. 
From Yakima to Tokyo, 

We both love our lands, Oh! Ho! 


LEAH MACKARNESS 
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The Ecole D'Humanite is a progressive primary and sec- 
ondary boarding school situated in an altitude of 3,300 
feet above sea level in one of the most beautiful sections of 
the Swiss Alps. It was founded by Dr. Paul Geheeb, who 
is an internationally recognized educator He left the Oden- 
waldeschule, which he first founded in Germany in 1910 
when the Nazis first came to power, and set up in various 
other localities under great difficulties before he came to 
this location in 1946. His principles of learning brother- 
hood through living it have always proved successful with 
his students. At present as in the past he has students and 
We have at 


present in our school seventy children from the following 


teachers from various parts of the world 


countries: England, Holland, Denmark, Germany, Austria 
Irsael, India, the United States and Switzerland 

The entire student and teacher body lives closely and 
harmoniously together in the same buildings despite the 
variety of languages and customs to which each is accus- 
tomed. The languages used for teaching purposes are 
English and French. All the academic subjects are given 
here, and the arts and crafts of diferent nationalities. Each 
teacher brings from his or her country their particular 
specialty in the arts and crafts and so the children have the 
opportunity to expenence a vanety of art projects At 
present we have on the art staf a teacher of painting who 
is Swiss, a German arts and crafts teacher and |, who teach 
both clay modeling and wood carving as | would in-an 
American art school. The children model in moist modeling 
clay preparatory to firing the pieces and we carve in the 
local Linden wood 

Most of the children in my classes at present are working 


on carved bas reliefs of various sizes The designs are their 
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The Ecole D’Humanite in the Swiss Alps is truly an 
international school, with both children and faculty 


GvOusY LuV 


members from many different countries. A sculpror 


teaching in this fine school discusses its program. 


LEONA BRAVERMAN 


Dr. Paul Geheeb discusses botany for use in the art classes 
with his pupils from Germany, Israel, Austria, and England. 


Above, German handwork teacher with French, German, 


Swiss, Israeli children. Below, French drawing teacher with 
Swiss, German, Swedish, French, Spanish, Austrian pupils. 
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Colorful painting by Ulf Schwartz, German student, age 14. 


Painting by Anita Fresco, French student, age 12. Below, 
a German student takes his course in woodworking seriously. 


own and they carry the project through to the end with the 
various wood-carving tools required for each step in the 
process We wax, oil or shellac the finished relief to seal 
the pores in the wood and ready them for wall hanging 
Despite my inadequate German and French | am able to 
convey to the children the methods necessary to enable 
them to carry on. The classes vary in size. On some days 
we have as many as fifteen children in the workroom and 
on others only two or three. All these non-academic sub 
jects are purely elective on the part of the students, but 
despite this all the children at one time or another choose to 
do this practical work because there is no national boundary 
Even the 


slowest minded children accomplish specific things when 


in the desire of people to work with their hands. 


they work in these art classes and so it encourages them to 
go on further 

The children at present working under the Swiss painting 
teacher have been doing large colorful murals in finger 


With the German arts and crafts 


teacher they are working on paper and cloth collage 


paints and tempera 


pictures and also doing linoleum block printing. Some of 


the students have elected to do carpet weaving of thick 


A French student using the handloom in the weaving course. 







































cotton rugs done on a simple one-bobbin loom. Others 
work in the carpentry shop making wooden bowls and 
plates usINg the regular carpenter s vise and gouging 
chisels. The next project they are undertaking with me is 
making and dressing hand puppets molded from papier- 
mache. Bringing their own personal impressions to the proj- 
ect, you can imagine what a variety of interesting puppets 
will materialize since there are such a varied group of 
nationalities among the students. 

Children of various ages work together because of the 
small student body. Despite the variety of ages, nationali- 
ties and languages, all of them work well together because 
they are happy doing the work chosen by themselves and 
not imposed upon them by teachers or authorities 


Leona Braverman, an American sculptor, was teaching art at 
the Ecole D'Humanite, Goldern, Switzerland, when she 
wrote this article. Recently she returned to the United States, 
where she teaches sculpture at the Settlement Music School 
of Philadelphia and conducts an art class at a synagogue. 


Top print by an Indian child, age 7. Bottom print by Israeli child, age 9. Painting below by a Spanish student, age 9. 
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An American child, age 10, did the interesting design from 
metallic papers at the upper left, as well as the design of 


yarn below it. Lower left, an American student in sculpture 
class. Above, a print by Blenda Hansen, a Swedish student, 
age 7. Below, a German-Negro child with a Swiss friend in 
the painting class. The Ecole D’Humanite has both teachers 
and students of many nationalities, providing a delightful 


experience in international living in the serene Swiss Alps. 
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An untutored Negro artist draws from memory a communal hunt in which many villagers assist the professional hunter. A dog 


pursues a small antelope. A wild hog is transported on a pole. 


The primitive artist conveys an impression in simple lines. 


The skill of the primitive artist 


ANNIE E. HAMBLY 
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A medicine man of the Ovimbundu tribe performs for a client. 





Drawings of tribal customs by an untutored member 
of a West African tribe, at the request of a promi- 
nent archaeologist, display a skill at expressing 


ideas in a simple manner reminiscent of cave art. 


Archaeologists have been delighted with the art of the stone 
age cave men of Europe who made their paintings many 
thousands of years ago. These primitive hunters used red 
ochre and other colors to paint large murals in caves never 
penetrated by sunlight The question whether this art was 
merely a necessary self-expression or a rite in connection 
with hunting remains unanswered. But all critics are agreed 
with regard to the lifelike poses, and the vigorous action of 
the bison and other animals portrayed In the same way 
ethnoloagists have been favorably impressed with the artistic 
talent of so-called primitive tribes The decorated tents of 
the plains Indians, the admirable wood carving of the 
Maoris of New Zealand and other Polynesians, and the 
decorative skill of African Negroes have aroused enthusiasm 
3ut not many tests have been made respecting skill in draw 


ing without tuition, and strictly from memory 
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These accurate copies of drawings, made rapidly by a 
youth of the Ovimbundu tribe of central Angola (Portu- 
guese West Africa) are very valuable in a new line of in- 
vestigation. The boy was about seventeen years of age, 
and though conditioned a little by European contacts, he 
had had no lessons in drawing. The instructions given to the 
boy were simple requests, without aid or suggestion. He 
drew on the only paper available, a coarse wrapping ma- 
terial, with lead pencil. The anthropologist, my husband, 
said, ‘| would like you to draw—a woman brewing beer, a 
scene at a funeral, a hunting scene, and a medicine man 
divining the future."’ These requests were given through an 
interpreter who spoke English and the Umbundu language. 
In all the drawings there is good quality of line, and a 
pleasing simplicity which omits all fussy details. The artist 
has conveyed an impression with the least amount of effort. 
These, | think, are the essential qualities of the cave art of 
Europe, as well as the basic principles of design adopted by 
untutored craftsmen the world over. 

The young artist has made a creditable attempt at 
showing a communal hunt in which many villagers take part, 
page 19. There is a professional hunter (ukongo) who has 
had long training. He hunts alone or with an assistant who 
plans to graduate and become professional. The action is 
gocd, details of holding the bows and arrows are correct, 
and the artist has a clever method of showing distant hills. 
The medicine man, page 19, is shaking the divination 
basket for the benefit of a client who has made payment of 
a chicken. A woman of the Ovimbundu tribe is shown 
making beer, on page 20. Three kinds of beer of different 
potency are brewed, and the brewer is always a woman 
considered to be an important specialist. In the funeral 





The primitive artist shows a woman of the tribe making beer. 


scene, below, the medicine man is addressing the spirit of 
the corpse, carried in a wooden casket covered with cloth 
He is asking questions suggested by relatives of the de- 
ceased. If the spirit wishes to give an affirmative answer it 
makes the pole swing forward on the shoulders of the bearers 


A backward swing indicates a negative answer. 


Annie E. Hambly worked closely with her husband, W. D. 
Hambly, who traveled widely in West Africa in connection 
with his work for the Chicago Natural History Museum. Draw- 
ings are accurate reproductions of original sketches made on 
wrapping paper in lead pencil, by the museum art department. 


A funeral scene in which the medicine man questions the spirit of a young boy to discover cause of death. Casket is large, 


perhaps indicating a tendency to emphasize important objects as also suggested by the exaggerated pot in the brewing scene. 


WICA NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 





























A design for the school paper by a boy in the seventh grade. 


MITSUTARO MINO 


These examples of art work are by students of the Mitoyo 
Daiichi Lower Secondary School, comparable to the junior 
high school level in the United States. These Japanese 
children, in seventh, eighth and ninth grades, display a 
sensitive feeling for the beautiful and the careful workman- 
ship which we have come to expect from Japan. Mr. Mino 
asked us to distribute the originals of the work shown, as well 
as other examples not illustrated, to American schools in 
exchange for examples of their art work. We have been 
glad to comply with this request. In submitting this work, 
Mr. Mino said, ‘‘l want to increase good will between the 
United States and Japan through culture, arts and Japanese 
traditional custom."’ All of us who are truly artists at heart 
have a great deal of admiration for the fine art of the 
Japanese, and as the country accepts more modem ways 
of living we trust that its artists will preserve much of the 


uniqueness which is its great tradition (Editor) 


Mitsutaro Mino teaches art at the Mitoyo Daiichi Lower 
Secondary School, Motoyama Village, Mitoyogun, Kagawa 
Prefecture, Japan. At his request, we presented originals 
of illustrations shown to American schools on exchange basis. 


This water-color painting of a Japanese temple was done by 
a boy in the eighth grade. The tall building is a five- 
storied pagoda and is one of the famous ancient temples in 
Japan. This building is a national treasure and stands in 
the vicinity of the school. It was founded by Kobo Daishi, 
an ancient priest, approximately twelve hundred years ago. 
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RAINS 


The phrase “Nipponteki bungei” means “Japanese literature.” 


ART IN A JAPANESE SCHOOL 
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A Japanese teacher on the junior high school level 
shows us the art work of his students. He believes 
that the art work of children can do much to promote 
good will and understanding between the countries. 
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It contains the following phrases: 







Needlework, intended to be used under a vase, by a girl in 
the seventh grade. This is one of the manual arts studied 
by girls in this school. The water-color painting below, 
by a boy in the ninth grade, depicts a Japanese waterfall. 





This scroll by a seventh grade boy was written with brush and India ink. 





Handwriting is one of the arts taught in the Japanese schools. 
Religion (Shukyo), Morals (Dotoku), Harmony (Waraku). 





Scrolls are hung on the walls as decoration and examples by ancient calligraphers are highly valued. 
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BELGIUM F| RST GRADER Sister Marie Aloijse, Institut de l’Enfant Jesus, 74, rve 
S General Leman, Etterbeck-Bruxelles, Belgium, sent these 

drawings by her first graders. The children were able to 

RELISH PENCIL [) RAWI N G achieve considerable freedom in spite of pencil limitations. 











One of the paintings developed from sketches quickly made during an impromptu jam session held at Central High School. 





A JAM SESSION MOTIVATES ART 


FREDERICK GILL 


Searching about for a way to re-vitalize the class in quick 
figure sketching, | decided to go all out in the manner of 


motivation Young people have an interest in jazz and 


having been a saxophone player, it seemed like the logical 


A Philadelphia high school art teacher risked his 
professional dignity by joining students in a jam 
session. The creative pandemonium which resulted 
motivated interesting quick sketches and paintings. 


solution to make use of these facts. Our school has an 
excellent music department, with much fine talent, so | 
quickly assembled a bass player, accordionist, and quitarist 


who could improvise in the jazz idiom We assembled in 
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A bass player, accordionist, and guitarist joined the art 
teacher, who surprised his students by playing a baritone 
saxophone. While the jam session was in progress students 
made rapid sketches, using pencil, crayon, fountain pen, 
When these sketches were used 
as the basis for creative painting the students seemed to 


and the new felt-tip pen. 


retain the gaiety and spontaneity of this unusual occasion. 


front of the class, and after a consultation to determine the 
musical key, the boys and | began to murder the theme of 
‘Tea for Two."' After much applause, and getting over the 
initial shock of watching their art teacher playing a baritone 
saxophone, the class settled down to making quick action 
sketches while we played for the remainder of the period. 
My fellow-players went right into the spirit of the occasion 
and really gave forth with much action as well as music. 
Looking around, | noticed that we had a particularly 
overcrowded classroom, with visitors scattered about the 
room and a modest crowd hovering outside the double doors 
(One shudders to think of what had happened to the Chemis- 
try classes across the hall). After twenty-three years of 
teaching, | think that | never had such a popular art class 
as the whole gang, including the augmented observers, 
insisted upon staying after school. The lesson even served 
the purpose of integration, for a battery of student photog- 
raphers quickly gathered to snap shots for the Senior Record 
Book, and one bright young lad even threatened to use the 
idea for an English composition. Naturally, this jam session 
was followed up by using the sketches as a basis for creative 
painting. The students seemed to retain the gaiety of the 
occasion, pouring into their eHorts the same spontaneous 
and improvised quality the models had exhibited. The 
writer realizes that not many art teachers play saxophones 
or other instruments of popular student appeal, but possibly 


the same creative enthusiasm could be achieved through 








if 








recordings, or jazz concerts by the students alone, with Frederick Gill teaches art at the Central High School in 
tolerant encouragement by the teacher. Philadelphia. Work is by tenth to twelfth grade students. 


The quick figure sketches and resulting paintings retained much of the freedom and informality provided by the musicians. 











The author does not recall a more popular art class in his 
twenty-three years of teaching than this one in which a jam 


session was used as motivation for rapid figure sketching. 


Paintings by students of Philadelphia’s Central High School. 
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Quick sketches with felt-tip pen. 
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ANNA DUNSER 


Because creative art respects the rights and views 
of the individual, it has much in common with the 
aims of democracy. A classroom atmosphere which is 
tolerant of the individual helps promote democracy. 


CREATIVE ART AND DEMOCRACY 


More and more, educators are realizing that creative art 
and democracy are so much alike that the terms are almost 
interchangeable. Democracy recognizes the individual as 
more important than the state. Respect for individual 
accomplishments is at the base of our government. Creative 
art is an activity which recognizes the individual as more 


important than the group asa whole. The natural diferences 


Marian gives her impression of community living in a village. 





in abilities among children is at the base of creative art. It 
is up to the art teachers to dispel some mistaken ideas about 
freedom in the classroom When democrac yin the school is 
mentioned, too many people see in their mind's eye 

pandemonium But when we speak of Americans practicing 
democracy they see only organized government They 


think of democracy as giving the right to choose one's own 


Drawing helps children give visible form to their thoughts. 
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representatives in government, but forget it also gives the 
individual an opportunity to think for himself. 

Who is free, the adult or the child? Neither is free to 
injure himself or others. They are all free to act as they 
wish—-within the law. An adult can understand that rules 
and laws are made for his protection, not to hinder him from 
developing his talents to the utmost for the good of all. A 
child learns the same thing in school, but when? Does the 
teacher lead the child by the hand until graduation day, 
then suddenly turn him loose in the traffic, or does the teacher 
turn the child loose in the traffic on the first day of school? 
Surely, neither. The child learns to think for himself, to make 
within the law. Gradually he 
takes on more and more responsibility for his own develop- 


decisions, to use judgment 


ment as he goes up through the grades. 

In the schools of thirty, forty, or fifty years ago there 
was very little work in which the child could be inventive, 
in which he could think, weigh consequences, make judg- 


The teaching was almost entirely a 


ments, and produce. 


above. Penny, a first grader, draws a fairy house, below. 


Gary, who lives in the city, gives his impression of “Wheat,” 








taking-in process. The children in their natural inclinations 
to he doing and acting often resorted to mischief as an outlet 
Take a look at a schoolroom now, where democracy flour- 
ishes. Fifteen, twenty, or thirty-five are busy writing on paper 
The thinking is conditioned by 
the learnings that preceded the activity. 


the things they are thinking. 
Perhaps they are 
writing and drawing their impressions of the building of a 
log cabin, and the trials of the pioneers. They are attempt- 
ing to give visible form to their thoughts and to clarify in 
their own minds the things they had read and heard about 
pioneers. Each composition will be unique and will reveal 
to the teacher what the child has or has net straight in his 
Thinking is 


an individual process. No two people can think in unison, 


thinking. The work is, and must be individual. 


they can only share with each other their individual thoughts 
In such a classroom, there is no commotion, no horseplay, no 
Each 


He is expressing himself in 


interfering with the other fellow's attempt to think. 
child works up to his capacity. 
an organized way. 


aitttiy 


Above, Butchie’s birthday party, by Susan, in second grade. 
Below, Neal’s home. Opposite, “City,” by a ten-year-old. 

























But in the schoolroom of long ago the children sit up 
straight, feet flat on the floor, history text held up in front of 
them. They have just finished one lesson and are studying 
the next one. They do little about those lessons until exam- 
ination day. They are supposed to be sitting there mem- 
orizing tomorrow's lesson, but often, they only seem to be 
studying. The teacher keeps a watchful eye upon them and 
if she leaves the room the children have a field day with one 
standing near the door watching for the teacher's return to 
And while the teacher is there, and she 


almost always is, there are sly whisperings, passing of notes, 


give the warning. 


throwing of various objects. 

Of course there were good teachers in those days, 
teachers who led the children to think and to make right 
decisions, to express opinions on worthwhile subjects, but 
they were often the exception rather than the rule. Of 
course we have poor teachers now, many not well prepared 
to teach. There are those who do not wish to know what the 


child is thinking 


ignorance is bliss—and there are those 





who have established neither respect for authority nor 
habits of self-discipline 
think. 


rule. It seems strange that the people who have never come 


and they can't hear themselves 
But they are becoming exceptions rather than the 


in contact with creative art and creative writing shrug or 
smile when such activities are mentioned. They may 
remark aloud, “Ah, creative activity-—none of that for me 
| know how children would behave if they were permitted to 
What can the art teacher do to show 


the rest of the world that in the art class the children work 


, 
express themselves!’ 


each one up to his own capacity, 
that he works hard but enjoys his work? 


One thing we need to do is to clarify our own conception 


thoughtfully, individually 


of democracy in the school. Too often we think, democracy 
always means group activity. On hundreds of examination 
papers in summer terms students have said the value of 
creative art in making good citizens is in learning to work 
together. They learn to give and take, they work together 


in committees. While one student in ten will say that the 
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development of the individual to his greatest capacity makes 
him able to work in the group, to have something to con- 
tribute to others. Good group work is the result of individ- 
vals who have something to contribute. It is possible for 
some one child to get along with the group, and do what 
he is told to do, but in the process lose his own personality 
traits. Many primary teachers would teach quite differ- 
ently than they do if they were not bound by curriculum, 
courses of study, grade standards, promotions, outside 


opinion of how it should be done. We have not yet edu- 





ca he. 


Vickie’s impression of a farm is shown above. Billy gives 


his reaction to the big white house where he lives, below. 











cated the general public to break away from some of the 
old traditions. 

What 
can the committee put into a course of study in art and how 
can they divide and subdivide the material by grades? The 
matter of color is studied. 


object. 


Consider the matter of a course of study in art 


It is amputated from the art 
for the diferent 


‘Name and use of the primary colors in the first 


Then it must be cut into pieces 
grades. 
The mem- 
bers of the committee who do this probably realize how 
ridiculous it would be for a first grade child to attempt to 
express his feelings about anything with three colors. It is 
like telling the children to write a story but use only words 
that they can spell. 


the secondary colors in the second grade, etc." 


But this committee has been appointed 
to write a course of study so they must fill it with something. 
They cry in desperation, ‘What would you do if you were 
in a spot like this?’’ The English teachers are appointed to 
They declare that 


the purpose of teaching writing is to give the children the 


write a course of study for the grades 


ability to express their ideas on paper as well as orally 
Then they proceed to amputate spelling from the expression 
of thought. How can they divide spelling up by grades? 
They do some research to find out what words Tommy in 
Maryland School in St. Clair County is going to need when 
he begins to write what he is thinking. No one knows but 
ls it a 
catastrophe that he doesn't know how to write the word when 
he needs it? 


formation when he needs it? 


Tommy and he knows only after he begins to write. 
Is it a crime for the teacher to give him in- 


But we cannot blame the teachers on the committee 


They have been appointed to write a course of study and 
they must find something to go into it. 


The same thing can 
be said about the people who write textbooks. The pub- 
lishers want to publish books that educators will buy. So 
something must go into the textbook. Now, content sub- 
The textbook and the course of 
Then 
when the teacher encourages the children to become artic- 
ulate about the things they have learned, in words or with 
things, the skills can be given when they are needed. Our 


jects are a different thing. 
study can list subject matter and divide it into parts 


spelling texts and our language texts are good reference 
material for the children to use when they need them. They 
supplement the teacher's explanation, and they help to make 
the children independent of the teacher. Children gradually 
learn to walk alone. 

Can we write a course of study for love of country, for 
respect for authority, for politeness, for self-expression, for 
taking responsibility? These are the things that democracy 
is made of. They are the things developed in creative art 


and creative writing. 


Anna Dunser is director of art for the Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri. Widely known as a 
writer, she has been an art supervisor about thirty years. 
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The mobiles above were based on sets of squares. Stabiles 
at the right were based on: (one) sets of squares and sets 
of rhombus, and (two) sets of triangles. These three-di- 
mensional models helped the students understand solid ge- 
ometry, and helped create a classroom atmosphere which was 
attractive and inspirational. The colorful models added 


gaiety to the room, made students more conscious of art. 
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A Chicago high school mathematics teacher discusses 
the integration of art and geometry. Mobiles and 
other constructions helped students learn geomeiry, 
adding both color and atmosphere to the classroom. 


mobiles, models, 
and mathematics 


ALICE SCANNELL 


In order to assist the students in understanding solid geom 
etry, they constructed three-dimensional models of all the 
theorems studied. The materials used for these constructions 
were colored construction paper and sticks for laying These 
sticks come in sizes one, two, three, four, and five inches and 
are in assorted colors. The uniformity of this material gives 
the students an accurate idea of the various solids and their 
relation to each other In order to display these models 
effectively a mesh of kite strings was arranged six feet below 
the ceiling at the molding level in the following manner 
Three strings were arranged crossing the room from north to 
south, one at the center and one at either side of the center 
about two feet from the center line Strings were arranged in 
the same manner from east to west. The ends of the strings 
were connected with diagonal lines. This resulted in a large 
number of intersecting strings In order to distribute the 
weight of the models, they were suspended at the intersec 
tions of strings of varying lengths 

Subsequently, these models furnished the inspiration for 


the construction of mobiles. This established in the minds of 
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LOUIS WILKINS 


Mobiles based on diamonds, above. Various models and con- 


structions, including a series of hyperolas, shown below. 


LOUIS WILKIN 
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the students the relationship between solid geometry and the 
type of artistic mobile now so popular. It also assisted the 
students in understanding that artistic creations can be 
inspired by mathematical models. In fact, it assisted them to 
understand that modern art is developing upon a mathemati 
cal base. In an advanced algebra class, colored construc- 
tion paper was used for constructing graphs. A perforated 
blackboard chart was used to place the graph marks on the 
paper. Using colored chalk, various curves were constructed 
on this basic graph. This started with the construction of a 
single circle from a given equation. Then the ellipse was 
constructed from its equation. Ultimately, systems of similar 
curves were established on a single sheet of paper. Subse 
quently, different systems were superimposed upon each 
other. The relationship between the curve and the equation 
was always established. The resulting curves are harmoni- 
ous, and produce an artistic effect. 

Through the use of these materials, a mathematical at- 
mosphere has been created which furnished the student with 
an inspirational background for understanding that mathe- 
matics is not merely a collection of black and white sym- 
bols, but actually is the basis for much of modern art. A 
comprehension of this fact assists the students to better 
understand the environment in which they live. This integra 
tion of areas of learning assists the students in understanding 
relationships of which they previously were not conscious 
The presence of color makes an emotional appeal to the 
students and suobmerges them in a mathematical atmosphere 
which is conducive to a good learning attitude 

The following statements written by the students express 
their attitude towards this activity: ‘“A visitor or new student 
will instantly know that this is a mathematical room. | think 
the decorations serve two purposes; educational and dec- 
orative. Every figure or drawing explains something. The 
figures and arrangements of the walls and ceilings give a 
better understanding of the subject. The pictures help you 
work the problems. Few have ever seen anything like the 
drawings. The ornaments add a touch of beauty to the 
whole room. They express the students inward feeling 
toward mathematics. It makes the room look alive. The 
decorations are very beautiful. They enliven the hearts 
with their beautiful arrangement of colors and designs The 
decorations make ‘‘freshies’’ feel at home and make them 
feel relaxed when they do not know what to do the first few 
days. The bright colorful designs help refresh the students.’ 


Alice Scannell teaches mathematics, Gage Park High Schoo! 
in Chicago. Mary Cole, art supervisor, assisted in display. 
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Buttermilk and chalk drawings Several years ago 
Mrs. Katie Lee Gardner's third graders at West Greenville 
School tried an unconventional method of using buttermilk 
and colored chalk as an art medium. Mrs. Gardner knew 
very little about the combination except that the buttermilk 
absorbed chalk dust, that it acted as a fixative, and that the 
children enjoyed the experiment which happily yielded 
encouraging art results. Even though this sounds like a 
“messy'' and odd kind of art experience for children, Mrs 
Gardner continued to experiment with the initial idea 
Since the use of buttermilk and chalk seemed to stimulate 
creative powers, the idea seemed to be worth further con- 
sideration. Her experimenting always proved to be fun for 
the children. She utilized her old colored chalk scraps and 
soon added the charcoal scraps. Charcoal also requires a 
fixative, provided by the buttermilk. The process is simple. 


HERE'S HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


One quart of buttermilk will usually be enough for one 
art period. Rather than using the buttermilk as it comes 
from the grocery, she divides the quart into several separate 
jars and adds to each jar a tablespoon of one color or 
another of poster paint. The buttermilk is no longer white! 
This gives each child a choice for his background color 
Since buttermilk has an odor, she adds one or two drops of 
oil of cloves in each jar to prevent that distressing sour smell 
and to keep the flies away. This addition makes the chalk 
and charcoal fixative a good one, and an extremely in- 
expensive one. After putting newspapers down to protect 
the tables, a tablespoon full of the buttermilk mixture is 
placed on the drawing paper. Through experimentation, a 
good grade of white, or colored, construction paper was 
found to be most satisfactory, preferably a paper with a 
smooth surface. The children use their hands or sponges to 
spread the colored buttermilk over the entire page, creating 
an interesting background similar to finger painting except 
that they must work even faster. Unless the children work 
quickly in spreading the buttermilk it will dry before they 
can draw on it with the chalks 

After the background has been created, the children are 
ready to draw with colored chalk. Perhaps the way in which 
they leave the buttermilk background will suggest to them 
a pattern for a pleasing design or picture Then again, 
maybe the children have their own ideas about what to do 
with the chalk. They may have to be reminded that chalk 
may be used in many ways in making pictures. The butter- 
milk makes the chalk colors more intense and it also helps 
the chalk and charcoal to slide over the paper easily and 
quickly. The use of dry chalk on any wet paper ts an inter 
esting and stimulating color experience. If poster paint has 
been added to the buttermilk, the color of the mixture seems 
to strengthen the entire picture and often leaves an interest- 
ing “flufy”’ effect The buttermilk works-of-art will be 
eHective in your room as they are in Mrs. Gardner's because 
of the extreme brightness and richness of color. This process 
is inexpensive and makes use of odds and ends of chalk 
charcoal, and poster paint. The biggest surprise of all is 
that when the drawings are dry the chalk will not rub off! 


James A. Walker, who offers this unusual suggestion, is 
art consultant for the Greenville, North Carolina, schools, 
and critic teacher of art for the East Carolina College. 
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Painting with sponges Third grade children of the 
William M. Stewart School, Salt Lake City, experienced 
sheer delight and spontaneous fun when they used the sponge 
as a tool for painting. Children who had never felt secure 
wita a brush gave way to free uninhibited expression as they 
rendered their impressions of the colorful canyons, local 
scenes, and abstractions in powdered tempera colors with 
the sponge as the painting tool. Synthetic sponges were 
cut with a sharp bread knife or coping saw (when dry) to 
oblongs about one and one-half inches by two inches 
Paint prepared trom the powdered tempera colors was 
placed on a large table and large sheets of drawing paper 
provided for each participant. Near the table several pans 
of water were kept handy to rinse the color from the sponges 
before using another. This kept the hues from getting muddy 
Our large table accommodated eight children. We learned 
that more interesting results were produced when children 
were in a standing position, as this allowed greater freedom 
of body rhythms during the manipulation of the fluid medium 
In exploring and experimenting with the new tool, the 
children discovered many unusual techniques in handling the 
sponges. One child discovered how to make the wind 
appear moving and full of action. Another found a way to 
make lace effects. Solid color eects were achieved with a 
stroking motion, producing a sweep of color which suggested 
solid objects like houses and tree trunks, and satisfying the 
impatient worker whose urge was strong to see his completed 
work ina hurry. Ripple efects were produced with a dab- 
bing motion, and each mottled impression left by the sponge 
was diferent. The amount of paint in the sponge also 
aHected the results. This general allover stippled effect 
served very adequately for the making of lacy foliage for 
trees and flowers. Action effects were produced by applying 
the paint in a twisting or swirling motion, enabling the 
children to render such action as leaves being blown about 
by the wind. Gorgeous autumn efects were produced by 
overlapping one color on another with the twisting-swirling 
movement of the sponge. Sketchy movements gave dainti- 
ness to the work, indicating a carefree attitude welcomed 
by the teacher. Some children combined various techniques 
while others were content with one or two. We are sure that 
other techniques will emerge with other groups of children 
This proved to be a rich and challenging opportunity for 
creative expression. It was found that children felt very free 
to experiment without being restricted to any specific tech- 
nique or subject. For some it seemed that it was the first 
time they felt that they could create something beautiful 
They acted as if they had discovered a new power and were 
very pleased with their work. Happy, spontaneous squeals 
were heard when a new effect was discovered, and children 
could be heard calling to each other, ‘Look! See what | 


have done!" indicating a vital experience 


Delbert W. Smedley, who contributed this suggestion, is 
art consultant for the William M. Stewart School at the 
University of Utah. Rebecca Snow was classroom teacher. 
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Blot printing Printing is a favorite art technique of our 
kindergarten children. We print designs on a finger paint 
background with mosaic blocks, spools, pieces of sponge 
sticks, or anything that occurs to us for our experiments 
Our most 


popular method is the blot method, but we call it printing 


We also print with designs cut in potatoes 


The surprise element in blot printing holds endless fascina- 
tion for some children. Any size paper up to twelve by 
eighteen inches may be used. We fold the paper in the 
One-half 


of the design is painted on one side of the paper, and 


center to make a ‘‘book"’ before starting to print 


while the paint is still wet, the two ‘pages’’ are pressed to 
gether. Only one color may be painted at a time, and this 
must consist of just a few lines in order that the paint will be 
wet enough to give an impression on the opposite side 
Considerable skill develops as a result of drawing the objects 
for there must be just enough paint to print and not enough 
to blur the picture. Designs comprise a majority of the work 
but they can be beautiful and very sctisfying to the young 
artist. Results are quickly achieved, and the procedure is 
particularly appropriate for the young child. Children may 
work freely without any subject in mind, or they may plan a 


Alter 


one color is printed, the process may be repeated with 


definite picture as suggested by the example below. 


another color in the same manner 


Mary F. Merwin, who passes on this suggestion, is teacher 


of kindergarten in the Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, schools. 





Brayer Printing Although the brayer is commonly used 
to roll ink on a linoleum or wood block in printing a design, 
we have just begun to explore the possibilities in using the 
brayer directly on the paper as an eHective tool for design. 
Few implements and materials are required. These include 
a brayer, paper (glossy finish preferably), assorted tubes of 
printing inks (oil or water base), a plate of metal or glass 
on which to work the brayer, and turpentine to clean it if oil 


base ink is used Apply ink from 


The process is simple. 
the tube to the metal or glass surface, and run the brayer over 
the ink until a tacky consistency is felt. Then apply the 
brayer directly to the paper. Tonal effects are secured with 
the brayer held flat against the material. Repeat motifs are 
achieved by placing a small dab of ink on a clean brayer 
and rolling it on the surface of the paper. 


are worked with the edge of the brayer 


Linear qualities 


Various techniques 


may be combined on the same print, and this process may 
be integrated with prints of cut rubber stamps, textured ma- 
terials, stencils, and so on. A few suggestions which will 
simplify working with the brayer are (1) It is better not to 
build up the color too quickly with a heavy use of ink 
(2) Work in tints and shades first and, as a final action, 
accent with strong color. (3) Keep the brayer as clean as 
(4) Using more than two colors 


(5) Use fabric 
This direct printing method 


possible while working. 
simultaneously will present difficulties. 
colors when working on textiles. 
is economical and flexible, and results have a finished 


quality popular with the student. 


Shepard Levine, author of this contribution, is assistant 
professor of art and education, School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 












ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Special Events for May = |he following 
list may be of help to those looking for 
material to spark imaginations: May 1 
May Day, Child Health Day; May 2-8 
Be Kind to Animals Week; May 9, Mother's 
Day; May 23, National 4-H Club Sunday 
May 29, Memorial Poppy Day; May 30 
Memorial Day. These titles suggest many 



















and varied art activities to commemorate 
the events; and stimulate the young and in 
quiring mind to originate ideas on other 
subjects—posters, plays, integration, greet 











ing cards, to name a few 






New Speedball Product it's not a new 
style lettering pen or linoleum block cutter, 
but a completely new item added to the 
quality products of C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co. of Camden, New Jersey Called 
“NU-J,"’ the new item is a line of frisket 
knives. Designed in five diferent shapes 








for craft and hobby workers, the knives re 





flect the expert workmanship and high 





quality which have always characterized 










products manufactured by this company 
““NU-J"’ knives are made in two styles 
interchangeable and fixed The inter- 
changeable style has a knurled, chuck-style 
handle which needs only a turn of the han 
dle to loosen the blade and insert a different 
shape. The fixed-style blades are made 
with the same high quality material and 





workmanship, but are fixed permanently in 
attractive, durable plastic handles The 





same variety of shapes of blades are avail- 
able in both the interchangeable and fixed 
handles 

A folder which illustrates each style of 
handle and blade design in the ‘‘NU-J" 
line is yours for the asking. Write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 145 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and 
ask for the ‘““NU-J"’ knives folder. Before 
June 30, please 
















Bryn Mawr Forums the Bryn Mawr 
Art Center has recently inaugurated a senes 
of Forums on ‘The Deepening of Spiritual 
Values in Our Youth."’ This subject is be 
lieved to be a function of the creative and 
an active field for the growth of Art. The 
sponsoring group feels that there is a vital 







area in general education which can be en 
riched through Art. The second of these 
forums was held March 3 at the Bryn Mawr 
Art Center 
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Ceramics 


SIMPLE DECORATING 


There are many ways to decorate 
bowls and dishes even without color 
A comb makes wonderful ridges. When 
you alternate the direction, pattern is 
created. Shells, buttons even paper 
clips or pencil points can be pressed 
against the damp clay for interesting 
surface textures. Of course, this pressure 
method is only possible when the clay is 
still damp. If it has dried, sharp-pointed 
sticks are necessary to gouge out lines 
and swirls 


Using Color 

Indentations help suggest the use of 
color to accent the ridges or to supple 
ment the pattern. On smooth surfaces 
free brush work is most in character with 
the simple forms that children make in 
clay 


Underglaze or Engobe? 


Engobe is colored clay slip for dec 
orating on greenware only Under 
glaze colors are stains and can be 
applied to greenware or bisque. Pem 
co's Pasgobes fill both needs with one 
material. Pasgobes are liquid color 
underglaze stains with suspension agent 
and just a little clay added. No mixing 
or grinding is necessary with Pasgobes 
They flow on smoothly and fire evenly 
Built up in a heavier-than-normal coat 
they can be carved through, just like 
engobes, to show the color of the clay 


body 


How Do You Fire Pasgobes? 

When used on greenware, Pasgobes 
can be fired to the maturity of the clay 
in your regular bisque firing—anywhere 
from Cone 010 on up to Cone 04. When 
Pasgobes are used on bisque ware, fire 
on the color to about Cone 010 so that 
the colors will not be pulled when the 
glaze is applied 


WHAT GLAZE IS USED OVER 
PASGOBES? 


Any glaze you are now using will be 
equally successful over Pasgobes. Fora 
sparkling clear gloss glaze, however, you 
can't beat the famous Pemco PA-3005 
for Cone 06 to Cone 02 firing 

Ask your art supply dealer or school 
supplier about Pemco ceramic craft 
materials 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39 


New Fabric Painting Colors Called 
“Wintex,”’ this recent addition to the famous 
Winsor & Newton line is now available to 
you. It is the result of years of study and 
research for fabric painting oil colors 
fadeless, washable and flexible 

A free folder and color card giving help 
ful hints for using ‘“Wintex"’ is yours for the 
asking. The folder tells how to prepare 
fabrics for painting, the techniques of using 
‘Wintex'’ with the brush, in block printing 
and silk screen printing; and hints on dying 
and washing painted fabrics. The color 
guide illustrates, in color, the wide range of 
thirteen brilliant colors, plus black and 
white of the ‘‘Wintex'' line. For your free 
copy of the folder and card, write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 
145 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
and ask for the ‘'Wintex'' folder and color 
card Before June 30, please 


Industrial Arts Catalog = for those in 
terested in equipment for the Industrial Arts 
department, we suggest sending for a copy 
of the new Tolerton Company catalog 
Titled ‘Precision Built Industrial Arts Equip- 
ment,” the 16-page catalog _ illustrates, 
describes and gives specifications on the 
complete line of wood and metal benches 
drafting and art tables, lockers, cabinets 
and accessories manufactured by The Toler 
ton Company. You will also be interested 
in the careful blending of color, typography, 
and design in the catalog. Throughout, the 
format is pleasing and displays the articles 
with good taste and interest. For a copy of 
this catalog write the company at 265 North 
Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Report on Education [he National 
Association of Manufacturers has released 
the findings of a special committee of edu 
cators and industrialists who made a two 
year study of major controversial issues 
concerning education in the United States 
The study covered such vigorously debated 
subjects as the basic purposes of education 
the rights of teachers, objective teaching vs 
indoctrination, academic freedom, and the 
investigation of charges against schools and 
educators 

The findings have been published in a 32 
page report, ‘This We Believe About 
Education,"' which isavailable to those in the 
educational field and to business and indus 
trial leaders. Conclusions are reported in 
eleven broad ‘‘areas of agreement.'’ Ques 
tions are summarized in two-paragraph 
statements—with the first paragraph repre 
senting the more liberal viewpoints, and the 
second paragraph setting forth the more 
conservative opinions within the committee 

The NAM said in releasing the report 
that it was ‘‘not presented as an official 
policy position of any educational, busi 
ness, or industrial association’ and that it 


(Continued on page 4% 
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THE BEST! 

... AND 
THEY COST 
NO MORE! 











@ Your choice from 37 improved models . . . all 
years ahead in design . all quality constructed 
to keep rust out of kiln and to assure long wear. 
Exclusive DYNA-KILN features: Dyna-Glow 
porcelain element holder, pilot light, 4-way switch, 
2 peep holes. DYNA-KILNS are unconditionally 


guaranteed for 1 year. 





POPULARLY PRICED-—— 


TOP LOADERS TO 2050'F. 


Mode Firing Price, FOB Crating 
Ne Chamber Chester, Pa Charge 
N90 11° sq. x 9 $65 00 $3.00 
N100 11°'sq « 11° 80.00 700 
a1 12° sq. x9 75.00 +50 
111 12° sq «x 11 90 00 +50 
131 12° sq. x 134, 106 00 5 00 
15l 15° sq. x 1344 125.00 600 
1381 18° sq. x 1349 138.00 650 
1581 18° sq « 15 181 00 4650 
188L 18 sq x 18" 215.00 150 


TOP LOADERS TO 2300'F. 


9H 12°°sqa.x9 $90.00 $2.50 
11H 12° sq «x 11 110.00 750 
13H 12° sq. x 13 13750 5 00 
15H 15° sq. x 134» 152.00 6.00 
138H 18° sq x 134% 198 00 650 
158H 18” sq. x 15” 260.00 6.50 
188H 18” sq. x 18° 295.00 7.50 











SEND US THIS COUPON TODAY! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
ELECTRIC KILNS 
CHESTER 4, PENNA. 


Please send me free 16-page catalog and name of nearest 


DYNA-KILN dealer 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 





LETTERS 


During the recent art education conventions 
hundreds of readers personally expressed 
their appreciation for the new School Arts. 
Then we came home and found the following. 


Vinegar with the Sugar A Michigan 
principal writes: ‘The arty-art handling of 
everything makes the magazine useless for 
one who wants ideas rather than a kind of 
modern impressionism. | am interested in 
any kind of good art but I like to have the 
magazine so it has intelligible articles that 
| can put in the hands of pupils toreadand at 
least get a little of the meaning and an in 
fection of interest. School Arts seems to 
harp on a kind of intangible in art which 
one, busy as a teacher has to be these days, 
has little time to translate even for one's own 
self let alone to pupils."’ 


Fortunately for the ulcer department, kind 
words continue to outnumber less favorable 
letters by more than twenty to one. The 
following letters arrived in the same mail. 


Bouquets and Best Wishes Sister M 
Esther of Colorado writes: ‘‘l have found 
School Arts a most helpful magazine and 
| am particularly delighted with the new 
features that you have in the last number of 
issues The March number is especially 
interesting and instructive. | do not like to 
miss a single issue, for | always feel that | 
have lost very much in education and new 
instruction, when | am without the magazine 
No doubt the new features will be of great 
value to all teachers as they have been and 
are to me. May God bless you in your 
great undertaking, done so nobly for man 
kind.” 


Sister Mary Louis of Wisconsin says: ‘'l 
take this occasion to commend your serous 
efforts to further the cause of better art edu 
cation throughout the nation. School Arts 
is rapidly becoming a powerful quide to 
teachers in directing the creative efforts of 
children. It is a potent directive for teachers 
who themselves lack the necessary skills to 
produce works of art and therefore hesitate 
to teach art. Speaking for myself who has 
had many years of experience as an art 
supervisor, | find the magazine stimulating, 
encouraging and right down to the level of 
the uninitiated. It is my sincere wish that your 
efforts may continue to bear abundant fruit 
and that God may speed your earnest en 
deavors."’ 


An art teacher from Nebraska writes 
Please—less of the cultures of foreign 
countries and more reports of what is good 
about what is being done in art successfully 
in the US.A."") A California art teacher 
has a diferent point of view, when she 
writes: ‘I think it would be fine to have more 
articles on art of other countries. The stu 
dents have been very interested in the ones 
already presented and it is certainly a fine 
way of building appreciation and under- 


standing of other peoples, jumping the 


language barrier with the universal lan 
quage of art.”’ 








Drawn with General's Charcoal Pencil by 7th grade pupil 





Here’s the Easiest 
Way to Draw 
with Charcoal 


A mingle trial tells you why General's 
Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
charcoal your students can use. It has 
all the dynamic qualities of stick char 
coal— gives the same satisfying results 


but keeps hands and clothes clean. 


General's Charcoal Pencil saves stu- 
dents time and money, too. It sharpens 
readily... handles easily... stands up 


well in use. Gone is the breakage prob 





lem so common with ordinary charcoal, 


Why not recommend General's Char- 
coal Pencil to your students today? At 
art stores everywhere in 4° degrees 


HB-2B-1B-OB 


FREE! Write to Dept. SA for a free trial 


pencu naming your favorite degree. 
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GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
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CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
LACING 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Learn more about Osborn leathercralt ideas and activities for 
Young and Old. Send for free 8-page supply Folder or 25 cents 
for No, 20, 68-page idea-packed giant School Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


of Leat raft No 


223 W. sae ae Blvd. Dept. D Citesne 6, Ill. 











HAM METT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR IRKING IN 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 

Wood Leather Weaving 

Basketry Books Block Printing 
Metal Crafts 

Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 





HAMMETT 


HANDICRAFT 
ATALOG 


tools and supplies for schools—-home 





shop crafts and art courses 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge Mass 
Please send me a tree copy of your Catalog 
Name 


Address 
My Schoo! is 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


1 from page 4! 


was published by the NAM “as a public 
service in the interest of greater education 
industry cooperation Copies are avail 
able at no cost from National Association 


of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St. New 
York 20,N Y 





Devoe Starts 300th Year Many of you 


use (or at least know of) the Devoe & 


Raynolds Co.'s line of art materials. But we 
venture a guess that only a very few have 
noticed the words in their trade-mark ‘‘since 
1754."' Yes, this year, 1954, Devoe rounds 
out two centuries of manufacturing high 
quality paints and allied products; a record 
of age exceeded, so far as we know, by 
only four other companies in the United 
States 

From its modest beginning on Water 
Street, New York City illustrated above 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. has grown to a $50 


million dollar corporation, with plants from 
coast to coast. The Artists’ Materials Di 
vision—the division supplying schools with 
quality paints, brushes, and allied items, 1s 
located in Louisville, Kentucky 


Woodcraft Panels A source for solid 
red gum wood panels is Shreveport Lumber 
Sales Co., 1166 Louisiana Ave., Shreve 
port, La. Called ‘‘Mansfield,"’ these panels 
are #3 inch thick, and are packaged in three 
standard assortments of sizes. All faces 
have been factory surfaced, and edges are 
A folder giving de 


tails on sizes, prices and suggestions for 


smooth and square 


things to make with ‘‘Mansfield"’ panels is 
available from the Shreveport Lumber 
Sales Co 


Pearl Spray A new development of 
Professional Art Products Co., 845 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., is a translucent 
pearl product which reflects any color over 
which it is sprayed It is available in the 


form of an aerosol spray, producing a pearl 


finish on almost any surface—cloth, glass, 


wood, leather, ceramics, paper and metal 
Any surface that can be painted, can be 
coated with this pearl essence 


available from the manufacturer 


c ——— 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 
Designed for the firing of e@ Reaches enameling ten 

enamels that have been ap peratures quickly 
plied to one side of a metal e Sturdy and simple n 


piece Pieces up to 4*4” in struction 


diameter and 1'9” high may e Low cost trouble free 
be fired in this kiln 


yperation 


FREE 


ENAMELING ON COPPER 
AND OTHER METALS 
by Thomas E. Thompson 


This illustrated 40-page book 
answers your questions about 
fascinating metal enameling 

techniques, tools, and 
equipment, types of enamel 


ing, fir ing,‘ finishing et 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet Copper, Circles and Squares 
Many articles enameled pins, belt buckles, buttons, ash 
trays, small bowls can be made. Teachers find enameling 
a medium of expression with functional as well as creative 


jualities 


Writeto THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. $-5, Highland Park, Ilinois 









pactra \ 


CRAFT MATERIALS 








for Home, Hobby 
and School Projects 


ready mixed cold casein 
with titanium oxide...no 
heating necessary. Ideal 
primer for Tempera and aoa 







ESSo 


Caseins. Excellent for oil ' 

paints — no sizing required. 

Superb for wood texture Pr. $1.25 
d “Spr sen Qt. $1.90 

an grain efrects. % Pr. 85¢ 


Non yellowing. 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








A folder is 





FREE CATALOG 


ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


BIG CAMPING ISSUE 
{Ree Large Stocks — Fast Service 
Ee ALL ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
ia 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP. Depot. SA 554, Wheeling, W. Va 



































































IRENE GRAY 


The tenseness of the world situation is felt by children as 
well as adults. The wise art consultant or teacher should 
ask herself what kind of an art program will help youth 
gain confidence and security in the midst of world turmoil 
How can we help children find a release for pent-up feelings 
and energies and lead them to self-expression through the 
beauty of torm and color? The alert teacher is better able 
to sense the needs of her own children in the community 
where they live than any authority who compiles courses of 
study and art outlines, far from the actual scene. Local 
community resources, advantages and limitations must be 
kept in mind The teacher needs to continually ask herself 
what activities will serve her children best in the community 
where they live 

In planning our art program for the year we considered 
both individual and community needs, and children sug- 
gested types of activities. These included individual projects 
as well as activities for the home, school, and community 


The local Richmond industries helped provide many of the 


beginning. teacher 


materials used. Large discarded boxes furnished the card 
board for scrapbooks, trash baskets, and bulletin boards 
Smaller boxes became jewelry boxes. Small pieces of scrap 
lumber were transformed into book ends or carved into 
animals. Bundles of scrap felt from the hat factory served 


as the basis for interesting belts, slippers, pocketbooks 


hats, and even pictures A metal company gave us dis 
carded pieces of metal foil. The art club met once each 
week to discuss our community efforts. Materials were 
organized by the children and arranged on tables bearing 
“Clay Modeling,” 


“Craft Group 7 and so on with children assuming various 


such captions as “Painting Group i 


responsibilities for the care of supplies. We have not 
attempted to impose our own ideas on the children but have 
helped them carry out their own plans provide materials, 


and stimulate imagination 


lrene Gray, shown below with a group of students, teaches 
art at Graves Junior High School in Richmond, Virginia. 














@ Brilliant 

e Opaque 

e@ Non-bleeding 

@ Smooth Flowing 
@ Flat Drying 

@ Non-cracking 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE @ NEW YORK 








-SERAMO | 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


It bakes in an pm. oven, * ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, tll. 














Crafimanres 


FOR DESIGNING -DECORATING 


Coler ful Craffte Catan isting many attract 
ive items all ready for d and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. > / 


 O-P CRAFT (0. 


——— ee “SANDUSKY OHIO 
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Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 




















ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 42) 


Tours for Credit Students or teachers 
who want to combine a Latin-American 
vacation with work this summer can earn up 
to five semester hours of college credit on 
two study-tours ofered by Drake University 
and Braniff International Airways. Spons 
ored by the college of liberal arts, the flying 
field courses will take students to Cuba, 
Panama, and Peru. Dr. Charles J Ritchey, 
chairman of the history depaviment, will be 
in charge. Initiated last year by the Uni- 
versity and Braniff, the course is being re- 
peated by popular request. 

For additional information write: Regis 
trar, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


Creative Arts Workshop = From June 11 
to June 22 of this year, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., will 
conduct a Workshop on Creative Art. As 
in former years, seminars, lectures and in 
tormal discussions comprise the 10-day 
program. Workshop plans embrace three 
varied fields; Art Education, Design, and 
Painting The seminars will deal with 
creative teaching in elementary schools, new 
approaches to secondary art education, 
useful and amusing crafts, and beginnings 
of picturemaking. Work and discussions 
are directed by an experienced staff of 
teachers, supervisors and artists. For a com- 
plete workshop program write the Director 
of Workshops, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C 


Art Scholarships About sixteen schol 
arships available for students entering 
college in September, covering full tuition 
and fees are offered to qualified applicants 
by University of Louisville. The major 
fields are: Painting, Sculpture, History of 
Ant, Design, Printmaking, Ceramics, Crafts 
and Art education. For details, write Dean 
Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Ky 


Summer Tours Final and complete in 
formation on a variety of tours offered this 
Summer is now available from Bureau of 
University Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton, 
Mass. An outstanding tour is the ‘Euro- 
pean Seminar,"’ to mention only one of the 
many cultural and stimulating trips. Some 
of the other areas covered with equal inter- 
est and thoroughness are Mexico and South 
America, Greece and Asia Minor, Spain, 
Tangiers, Austria and Great Britain. Write 
for sailing dates and rates 


Craft Films Iwo new 16mm. sound films 
have recently been announced by Leisure- 
crafts, 528 South Soring St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif. One is ‘Metal Tooiing.” It 
runs fourteen minutes and demonstrates 
techniques and methods of working in this 
craft, The other is ‘‘Glamorized Glass,” 
and runs for eight minutes. For more in 
formation, including the small cost, write 
Jack Reed at Leisurecrafts 
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Horrop ElectriKilns are ideally 
suited for classroom use sim 
ple in design, reliabien operation 
Backed by yeors of experience 
in kiln design for school, 
laboratory and industry 
variety of bench 
ond floor models 
Your One Reliable 
Source for Supplies 
..- Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 


Kiln Supplies. 


New HTL.16, Cone 8, 


Write for free catalog on 
ElectriKilns and supplies 


Harrop Ceramic Suwies Co.'s 


DEPT. $, 3470 EAST STH AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 











Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-5 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





How to get the best from 
children in their art work 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


by Manfred L. Keller, University of Nebraska 


You'll like the 120 suggested assignments for 
starting art lessons. Each assignment is based on 
the child's experience 
in his daily life, his 
observations, his com- 
munity, his imagina- 
tion, his group projects 
and his holiday 
projects. 

It gives you sugges- 
tions that aid in 
developing the child's 
understanding of him- 
self and his world 

Here is just the ma- 
terial that you'll enjoy 
using, because it 
delights the children 
and brings out their 
best art work. 

225 pages, 50 children's drawings, 120 lesson 
assignments 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
145 Printers Bldg., Worcesters 8, Mass 


1 would like the teaching help in Art in the Schoolroom 
Enclose is $4.00 Send bill for $4.12 








Name 








Address 








Post Office 








ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


What kind of service could | as art director of a large city 
use, in your estimation, to be of greatest service? Some of 
the types of services | now render include: a monthly bulletin 
containing announcements, reviews of some good art educa- 
tion writings, helps on materials, projects and theory of 
design; a guide or handbook for general know-how and 
specific growth stages; special bulletins, correlation sheets; 
a booklet on discarded materials. On request, | visit schools 
to do demonstration teaching and speak at teachers meet- 
ings. Building workshops in materials are conducted, and 
city-wide workshops for which college credit is given. | 
trouble shoot by going to the school or answering by phone 
the immediate problem of an individual teacher. | meet 
with administrative staff for total curriculum planning and 
illustrate various curriculum bulletins, etc. | serve as school 
liaison officer to city organizations which are concerned in 
| review and 
I list and 


set up specifications for and test all school art materials. 


improving cultural advantages for children. 
select films, slides, and teacher reference books. 


I give talks to PTA and pre-school groups, present city and 
county-wide school art festivals and exhibits. Now which 
of these ways would you say are the best ways of carrying 
on a good school arts program where only junior and senior 
high schools have art teachers? (There are no teachers of 
art in the elementary schools where there are approximately 
eight hundred teachers.) Do you know some better way of 
working? Washington 


Beginning teachers and students will appreciate this over- 
view of the many kinds of service asked of a city director of 
art. Your questions can hardly be answered from the out- 
side can they? Why not ask a committee of elementary 
teachers to help you make a survey of the kinds of help in 
art, the eHective methods of obtaining help and the ways in 
which school committees might assist. Some art directors 
like to have committees composed of representatives of all 
interested groups—home, school and community—organize 


Most folks 


will see the necessity of having sufficient art resource kelp in 


to study the problems of art service coverage. 


the elementary schools in order to keep open for children this 
means of communication and to have adolescents come to 
junior and senior high school aware of the significant in their 
surroundings, and able and eager to work in the arts. 

You might want to consider your problems in light of 
some of the findings Dr Reid Hastie, University of Minne- 
sota, compiled in his recently made study that touches on 
some of the points you raise. Television is being used to an 


ever increasing extent to extend personnel Ate you 


familiar with the work being done in Buffalo, New York? 
Dr. Howard Conant now directs a program with children for 
children. This is sent into the homes in late afternoons 
The Department of Education, Philadelphia Public Schools 
has been finding television a usable teaching aid. Wis 
consin is now beginning to teach art by television to serve 
schools that have no art assistance other than what is beamed 
to them in this way We shall be interested in hearing about 
the ways you and your teachers work through your problems 
Many art teachers with similar obstacles of time, numbers and 
geography would like understanding and solutions. Perhaps 


some would offer suggestions through this page. 


As art supervisor, I’m faced with the problem of correlating 
What is the best 


approach at primary level? Intermediate level? Pennsylvania 


art with geography at elementary level. 


Let's examine what we believe about art education, its 
function and purpose in the life of the child before we get 
close to your question. Most teachers would grant that 
expressing ideas in art materials may help the child clarify 
his thinking 


else. The child from six to twelve must have had many 


But no child can express the idea of someone 


experiences before he can develop his own concepts far 
enough to feel about any peoples, places or things. Are 
we in agreement on these fundamentals? Any approach 
to art expression is made through the child's interest and 
knowledge Do your pupils during their first four years in 
school study their own environment rather than the long ago 
and far away? What kinds of things do you avoid? Why 
make a model of a farm when you can conveniently take 
the pupils on a trip to see a farm? Why suggest that chil- 
dren make a picture of a Puritan or Pilgrim, or a silhouette of 
George Washingon, a tiny map or a clothespin figure? 
What meaning has this kind of activity for the child? Does 
it help him develop his ability to express ideas? Does it 
develop a concept of time or space ? Not only are these 
activities without meaning-—except to please the teacher 

but precious time is wasted, the child is prevented from doing 
the handsome colorful things he could do with opportunity 
and stimulation. Why not have your teachers read some of 
the recently published books and magazines about child 


growth and development and the place art might have in this? 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


NEW MEXICO 
HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 


Summer Workshops 


ART EDUCATION 
IN PUPPETRY 
CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


Felix Payant, Marjorie Batchelder and 
Virginia Lee Comer in addition to regular faculty 


Complete offerings in art education, crafts 
and graphic arts in a fully-accredited insti- 


_tution with courses leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees 


Two Terms: June 14—July 16 - July 19— August 20 


For complete information write to 
Department of Arts and Crafts 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 


LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 





PIUS XII INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia Florence, Italy 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FOR WOMEN 


North Central accreditation 
for M.F.A. and M.A. degrees 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, and art 
history, by masters from the Accademia di Belle 
Arti, and the University of Florence. Access to 
famous art collections through study and lectures. 
A few scholarships are available. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for teachers of art on sabbatical leave 


For information address 


Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of Practi- 
cal Arts and letters. Courses leading to B.S., A.A.A. degrees, 
2-4 year programs for high school graduates or college 
transfers. Major in Commercial Illustration, Fashion or 
Book Mlustration, Art Teacher Training, Interior Design 
Individual guidance. Academic courses included. Catalog. 

Write Donan L. Oxiver, Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 


- ADVERTISERS 


MAY 1954 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Ait Institute of Chicago 46 
Boston Museum School 46 
Boston University 46 
Chautauqua Art Center 46 
Highlands University 46 
Moore Institute of Art 46 
Rosary College 46 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Binney & Smith Inc Cover Il 
Milton Bradley Company Cover II 
Craftint Mig. Company 39 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 44 
General Pencil Company 41 
M. Grumbacher 3 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2.40 
Pactra Chemical Company 42 
Talens & Son, Inc 42 
Weber Costello Company 39 
F. Weber Company 2 
Wilson Arts & Crafts 3 
BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 
Creative Hands Bookshop 44, 46 
The Davis Press, Inc 3 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


B & I Mig. Company 2 

Harrop Ceramic Service Co 44 

L & L Manufacturing Co 41 

Pemco Corporation 40 

Thomas C. Thompson Co 42 
EQUIPMENT 

E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co 4 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


Dwinnell Craft Shop 42 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 44 
J. L. Hammett Company 42 
Lily Mills Co 44 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 39 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc 44 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


J. C. Larson Company 46 
Osborn Bros. Supply Company 42 
Sax Bros., Inc. 44 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design, 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Figure 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising, 
Dress, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, Teacher 
Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 147 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 28, 1954 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 





PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse University Credit Courses (2-6 credits) 
All summer activities including live sympho neerts 
Amateurs and Teachers invited 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 


July and August Mrs. R. M. Skinner, Sec'y 
Catalog Chautauqua, New York 














The Professional School for Career 
Women 110th year. = Interna- 
tionally known  artist-instructors 
Diploma and degree courses in 


Advertising Art, Art Education, 


i NST iT U T E Fashion Design and Illustration, 


Interior and Textile Design, Paint- 
ing and Illustration. ay and 


Saturday classes. G.!. and State 

approved. Dormitories. Catalog 
OF 

13928 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for i 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything for beginners and advanced 
hobbyists. Craft leathers, supplies and 
accessories for SCHOOLS, craft groups 
and ekilled hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality 


Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
ferFREE Our established policy is to ship orders 
CATALOG the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S$. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4010, Chicago 24, Ill. 

















How to create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 
AS AN ART EXPRESSION 


By D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


At last, here is a guide 
to jewelry making with an 
emphasis on experimental, 
creative design, planned 
for classes or individual 
uses. Its unique organiza- 
tion makes it useful at var- 
ious age levels by both 
beginners and experienced 
craftsmen. This unusual 
book gives practical help 
in both design and work- 
ing process, enables work- 
ers to locate information 
quickly as needed in the 
broad art program today. 








The 333 plates include illustrations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, or steps in processes. Mendbeds of 
articles by leading contemporary craftsmen and 
work by students at various levels are featured. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
145 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send me “ Jewelry Making as an Art Expression’ today 
) Bill me for $5.00 | enclose $5.00 
200 large 744 x 10 pages, cloth binding $5.00 
Name 
Stree) 


City State Zone 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Your Child and His Art, by Viktor Lowenfeld, published 
by MacMillan, New York, 1954, price $6.50. Written as 
a guide for parents, Dr. Lowenfeld's new book is everything 
that we would expect from this distinguished art educator 
author, and lecturer. Intended to help parents understand 
the art of their children, the book answers many questions 
which parents often ask, and it is definitely the best eHort to 
date in this direction. Although the book is directed to 
parents, we believe that it would be an excellent reference 
for teachers. Many classroom teachers with little training 
in art theories and philosophy will find that it answers 
questions which puzzle them, and every elementary teacher 
will find it very helpful Art teachers will find i} very useful 
in discussing problems of child art with parents and claisroom 
teachers. The many examples of children’s work, some in full 
color, will help parents visualize what may be expected 
from their children and how they may cooperate with the 
school in promoting art activities which are good for the 
child. Written in a lucid manner, and arranged so that 
particular questions and problems may be quickly located 
the book is a superior contribution to the literature in the 


field and it merits wide circulation 


Questions which deal with the meaning of child ait are 
discussed first, followed by ways in which parents can help 
children express themselves creatively. Questions relating 
to the various age levels and stages of development make 
up the principal part of the book. The various headings 
are based on actual questions asked Dr. Lowenfeld in his 
long experience, and includes the following: Why is it 
important that my child creates? How do | interfere with my 
child's art? How can | foster my child's art? Suggestions 
for parents who have only one child Suggestions for parents 
who have more than one child. Can | work creatively with 
my child? When should children begin to draw or paint? 
Shall | encourage my child to participate in contests? Shall 
| send my child to art classes? Some do's and don't’s for 
parents. Some general problems for all age levels. The 
scribbling child, the 2-4 year old. The 4-7 year old. The 
7-10 year old. The 10-12 year old. The 12-14 year old 
My child seems especially gifted to me. How is my child's 
future affected by his art? Among the many discussions 
are those on coloring books, whether wrong proportions 
should be corrected, whether the child's art should be praised 
what to do when the child says that he cannot draw, what 
materials should be used in the home, whether the child's 
work should be criticized, whether the child's work should 
be hung in the home, and many other questions which must 


perplex the average parent 


































new teaching aids 


Plexiglas Craftsman's Handbook, by the Rohm and 
Haas Company, distributed by Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York, 1954 price $1 50 Too trequently work in plastics 
has been confined to simple slicing of pre-formed blanks in 
the shape of Scotty dogs and internal carving of naturalistic 
roses, and plastic has not been suffix iently plastic for use in 
creative art activities This book is a simple introduction to 
various ways of working in plastic, including surface decora 
tion, laminating forming three-dimensional painting, in 
terior carving and sculpture These many new processes 
make the material adaptable to creative activity and an 
excellent medium for art classes Various processes are 
introduced through projects which illustrate the possibilities 
in the material Some of the projects are too definite in 
suggesting specific design and the unimaginative teacher or 
student may be tempted to complete the activities verbatim 
This would be a serious misuse of a very fine and flexible 
material Teachers who have been inspired by the creative 
work of Zahara Schatz and other artists in this medium will 
find here the answer to many of their questions about methods 
of handling the material, and the creator will not be in 


fluenced in design by the projects illustrated 


Design for Artists and Craftsmen, by Louis Wolco 

nok, published by Dover Publications, New York, 1953 

price $4.95. The author takes the forms, geometric, Hower 
and plant, animal, human, and man-made, which have been 
the basis for design for twenty five hundred years and illus 

trates a contemporary approach to this subject material 

Attractive in format and excellently illustrated, the writer 
endeavors to help the reader see design in everyday objects 
and in life about him. The designs illustrated are naturally 
the solutions arrived at by the author. While every student 
can do well to study the solutions of others, and much of 
the material is very valuable in clarifying the thinking of 
the reader, the book should not be used as a source for 
designs to be used verbatim by the student. The author, in 
his foreword, points out that copying the work of someone 
else never has resulted in the creation of an art product 
which will stand the test of time The book is intended to 
help develop imagination, and a careful reading will dis 
close the logic and process through which the designs were 
developed. The book will be more valuable if the reader 
will concentrate on the processes discussed and regard the 
illustrations only as examples of the use of the principles 


involved 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 145 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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Beauty and the Beast 


EDITORIAL 








Neither children nor countries are totally good or totally 
bad, for there is both the beastly and the beautiful in all of 
us. For most of us there is a lifelong contest between the 
good and the bad, and what pious person has not on a few 
occasions permitted himself the luxury of an evil thought? 
All of us tend to minimize our own weaknesses and to 
magnify the weaknesses of others. Our own health and 
happiness is often affected by what we think about others, 
and because there is truly so much good in the worst of us 
and so much bad in the best of us we are likely to find just 
what we seek in our fellow men. Finding evil in others, we 
give them the evil eye—and receive it in return. Marriage 
itself is an excellent example, for our wives are pretty much 
what we make them. Some have said that love is blind, 
but it is more likely that love acts as a magnifying glass, 
permitting us to see possibilities in others which the average 
person cannot see. 


The same basic principles which govern our relations as indi- 
viduals govern the family of nations. If we could see only 
the best in each other, all of the problems of world under- 
standing could be solved quickly. It is the artist in each 
of us which sees the beautiful and rejects the ugly, and 
what a world this would be if the artist and not the politician 
guided our destiny! Yet, it is within the power of every 
teacher to help develop the artist in every child, and what 
a privilege it is to be teaching art! Some of the articles 
in this issue speak eloquently of the power of children in 
promoting world understanding. How wonderful it would 
be if every child could discover for himself the goodness 
and sincerity in the art and the thoughts of children in other 
lands. What a world we could have tomorrow if every 
child in every land today could use his art to jump the 
language barriers and penetrate the iron curtains between 
countries suspicious of each other. Teachers would do well 
to encourage every program for the exchange of children's 
work, for, however feeble their voices are at the moment, 
this is definitely a step in the right direction. 


Ass we pay our tribute to the power of children, we must not 
forget the influence of the mature artists of every country 
toward a spiritual unity of the nations. Through the centuries 
the art of the masters has carried its message of good will 
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to all peoples. What country can claim for itself Michel- 
angelo, Mozart, Shakespeare, or our own Frank Lloyd 
Wright? Truly they belong to all countries, for their influ- 
ence transcends nationality lines and it is very easy to forget 
where a master artist was born. In the long run of the cen- 
turies, those who bring beauty and truth will be remembered 
with respect and affection long after kings and princes walk 
across the stage of the day and are seen no more. Political 
power and great wealth jiead only to the humiliation of 
death, but great art lives on after its creator is gone. The 
power of the bully is finally destroyed, but imagination 
once released gathers momentum with the years. The 
humble teacher who stimulates imagination in her pupils 
performs a noble service for all mankind. 


Today, the beast in man seems to enjoy a temporary ad- 
vantage over the beauty which must ultimately prevail. 
Because we magnify the beast in each other, and in our- 
selves, we are spending a large part of our assets to be able 
to destroy one another if we ever get mad enough. Think 
of the paint and shrubbery, the hobby equipment, and the 
beautiful homes this money could buy. Think of the well- 
designed public buildings, parks, playgrounds, efficient 
highways, and all of the things which make for gracious and 
healthful living we could have, if only we could trust one 
another more! We in America are so favored with natural 
resources and other advantages that we still have many of 
the comforts of life, but how about the poor peasants in less 
privileged nations who could use to great advantage all of 
the money being spent for war? Surely, we must finally 
come to the conclusion, in all nations, that beauty must 
reign over the beast in us! 


Don't ever think that your job as a teacher is unimportant 
or trivial. Don't ever think that a single child in your care, 
however onerous he may be, is unimportant or unworthy 
of your best efforts. The “‘ornery” child may be a mayor or 
How much better to help him 
develop wholesome, constructive attitudes while he is still a 
child! Be glad that you are a teacher, and be proud that 
you are privileged to teach art. No calling is greater than 
that which releases imagination in our children. 


4/ Sa 


president, or even a senator. 





















MILTON BRADLEY 
SEMI-MOIST COLORS 


Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
Water Colors are available in well designed 
metal boxes of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors and in 


whole, half, and three-quarter pans. 


DRY CAKES—Dry Cakes are available in- 


dividually and in 4-cake metal boxes, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY _ 23INCE 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA IGOe 





_ WarF 


in Milton Bradley Water Colors 


Clear, brilliant: Milton Bradley water colors explode in 
the fiery fury of an Indian battle scene. Whether the 
picture calls for bright splashing colors or soft pastel hues, 
these superior quality paints are responsive... even to 
the amateur hand. Kach pan is uniformly smooth. Purest 
pigments are ground to the finest degree by a modern 
process which insures perfect: blending and mixing qual- 
ities. Give your class the added incentive of fine working 


materials with Milton Bradley water colors, 





FREE— Helpful, colorfully 


illustrated folder ‘**Magic 
with Water Coler” sent SERVING 


on request. Write today to AM ERICA’ 
Department SC-45 CHILDREN 


CHICAGO 





The Prang Ov!l-8 box is especially designed 
to give you the utmost convenience and im- 
pressive economy in a single unit. 











MORE COLOR 


wits by 


REG U S PAT OFF 


So Crisp—so Sparkling—so Brilliant—Prang 
Water Colors are so Rewarding in Results 
that they give you unexpected thrills. 


Based on the Tuned Palet of perfectly related 
colors, Prang Water Colors keep you in color 
harmony by rational choice rather than by 
temperamental guess. They’re tuned to color 
and tuned to quality and provide a perfect 
instrument of color for your students—and 
that means out-standing color work in your 
classes! 


Send for Free water color folder. Dept. SA-82. 


the American Crayom Company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 





